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[continued from page 10] 

Independista Demands 

Various pro-independence groups at 
the UN hearings have called for 
multinationals like Exxon and Mobil to 
pay compensation for damages to the 
air and water; have insisted that all 
political prisoners, expecially the four 
Puerto Rican nationalists in North 
American prisons, be freed uncondi- 
tionally; called for an end to grand jury 
repression, which has already sent 
some 15 independistas to jail for as 
long as eleven months for refusing to 
testify about the movement; and have 
demanded an end to sterilization abuse 
among Puerto Rican women, one-third 
of whom have already been sterilized, 
many without understanding the con- 
sequences of “la operacion.” 

At a demonstration held August 28, 
an estimated 300 people marched in 
front of the UN to urge the commis- 
sion to recognize Puerto Rico’s present 
colonial status (as it did in previous 
hearings) and to affirm the island’s 
right to self-determination. 

“Those statehood people are beg- 
gars,” said Luis Carodona, one of the 
demonstration participants. “They 
don’t understand the need for 
economic and psychological in- 
dependence and would rather see 70 
percent of our people existing on food 
stamps.” 

Echoed Vazquez, “Puerto Ricans 
have the duty to struggle for in- 
dependence, and the special UN com- 
mittee has the duty to reaffirm the 
right of the Puerto Rican people to 
decide their status for themselves. ’ ’ □ 



(See graphics) 

Postal Workers 
Fight “Sneaky Deal” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— This summer’s 
major national labor struggle — the fight 
for a decent contract for half a million 
postal workers— has been a prolonged 
one and the skirmishes are continuing. 

Postal workers demonstrated in 
front of New York City’s main post of- 
fice August 29 to protest the “sneaky 
deal” worked out the night before by 
their union leaders and the U.S. Postal 
Service. Beginning August 31, a group 
of postal workers fired for alleged par- 
ticipation in wildcat strikes set up 
picket lines in front of the building 
in Washington, D.C. where union 
heads are now “negotiating” with 
management. 

Just how real these negotiations are 
is the main question facing postal 
workers right now. 

By August 25, postal workers’ votes 
were tallied and it was clear they had 
rejected the contract agreed to a month 
earlier by the union heads and the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

The proposed contract consisted of a 
string of “takeaways:” wage increases 
slashed to less than the rate of infla- 
tion, a newly instituted cap on the cost 
of living allowance, no improvements 
in job security, health and safety, no 
relief from mandatory overtime or 
stablization of the work force by giving 
permanent jobs and union status to the 
growing temporary workforce. 

When the postal workers rejected the 
contract, the union leadership was 
mandated to call a national strike if 
negotiations were not resumed within 
five days. The “sneaky deal” workers 
refer to was concluded on August 28 
the fifth day after contract rejections, 
when a national mail strike seemed im- 
minent. On that day Postmaster 
General William Bolger, who had all 
along insisted he would not renegoti- 
ate, agreed to go back to the bargain- 
ing table — with one big condition. If 
no new settlement was reached within 
15 days, the whole matter would be 
sent to binding arbitration. An ar- 
bitrator would then decide all unsettled 
issues, his decision would be final and 
the workers would not be allowed to 
vote on the pact. 

Why. did the Postal Service agree to 
renegotiate when is has been refusing 
to do so? “Because,” explains a 
woman postal worker from New Jersey 
and member of the rank and file Good 
Contract Committee, “all the Postal 
Service has to do is stonewall the union 
for 15 days and then everything goes to 
arbitration, which is what they want. 
This explicitly goes against our union 
convention resolution to call a national 
strike if nothing is settled after 15 days 
of negotiations. This resolution was, in 
effect, a bar to the union going to bin- 
ding arbitration.” 

“Moreover,” the woman told LNS, 
“the new negotiations are not being 
conducted in any way that could be ad- 
vantageous to postal workers. There 
are only two items on the bargaining 


table. One is the no-layoff clause. This 
protective clause has been in our con- 
tract for years and now they’re putting 
our job security up for grabs: This is an 
insult that the no-layoff clause is even 
on the table. They’re using it as a 
hostage. In other words, ‘submit on 
everything or else we’ll take away the 
no-layoff clause.’ ” 

“The other issue they’re negotiating 
is wages, which is important, but it’s 
not the sole issue. (The rejected con- 
tract gave only a 6.5 percent wage in- 
crease, close to what Jimmy Carter 
called for this spring when launching 
his anti-inflation, read anti-labor, cam- 
paign.) 

“What we want,” the woman con- 
tinued, “and what the fired workers 
picketing the negotiations are deman- 
ding, is for them to reopen negotia- 
tions and put all of the major contract 
issues back on the table. These include 
wages, the lid on the cost of living 
allowance, our demand for an all- 
regular [not temporary or “casual”] 
workforce, no mandatory overtime 
[postal workers can be made to work 
10 hours a day, 6 days a week] and 
most of all, amnesty for the 200 
workers fired during the wildcat strikes 
in July.” 

These fired workers are in a very dif- 
ficult situation. “We’re living without 
one cent of relief funds right now,” the 
woman explained. “Unemployment 
centers are screwing us around, not 
giving us our money. And the union 
has over $80,000 that has been allotted 
for the relief of fired workers but they 
have not distributed it. 

“So people have been out of work 
for over a month without any relief ex- 
cept what we’ve collected from our 
fellow workers.” 

The firings, half in New Jersey and 
half in San Francisco, are being 
challenged in court, but “we don’t 
have too much confidence that this will 
work” reported the woman. “Basically 
what we see is to keep building up the 
momentum in the union. The workers 
are united. Everybody knows that 
there’s no job security for anyone 
when over 200 people were fired.” 

The workers have already asserted 
their strength at key points along the 
way: wildcats in large facilities in New 
Jersey and San Francisco lasted four 
days, even though postal strikes are il- 
legal and there hasn’t been one in eight 
years. And the workers effectively 
mobilized to vote down the contract. 
Their task now is to prevent “getting 
screwed by a contract settled in binding 
arbitration instead of under pressure of 
a national strike.” □ 


Company Markets 
the Perfect Worker 


NEW YORK (LNS)— For com- 
panies with a security problem. Quasar 
Industries in New Jersey has come up 
with the very latest in mechanical mus- 
cle to keep things under control. It goes 
by the name of “Big Al”— a 
685-pound robot programmed to act as 
a security guard. 


The robot’s electronic voice can ask 
for identification. And “Big Al” can im- 
mobilize anyone who gives an answer it 
it doesn’t like with a shrill deafening 
sounds, a strobe light, or “hands” 
having a 1 ,000 pound grip. 

Available for a mere $100,000, “Big 
Al” can run at 30 mph, is bullet proof, 
and won’t join a union or go on strike. 
The company which makes “Big Al” 
says it already has several orders. □ 


(See packet 922 for background) 

Thousands March to Protest 
Police Brutality in L.A. 


NEW YORK (LNS)— With more 
than 10,000 people lining the streets, 
another 1,500 marched through 
downtown Los Angeles, August 26, to 
protest the wave of police harassment 
and killings of Third World people in 
the L.A. community. Obtaining a mar- 
ching permit was a victory in itself, 
since it was the first given for such a 
march in 15 years. 

“We wanted to show that the streets 
are ours... the people took back the 
streets,” Ann Davis, a member of the 
Mobilization to Stop Police Terror, 
told LNS. 

Five thousand people were originally 
expected to march, but many rumors 
were circulated about possible violence 
and police fighting, so fewer showed 
up for the march. 

Nevertheless, the demonstration was 
still successful and informative. 
Bystanders were told about the police 
brutality, specifically the killing of 34 
civilians so far this year. 

Most of the victims have been 
unarmed Blacks or Chicanos. The 
police claimed they shot the 
“suspects” in self defense. 

One of the many cases outlined in a 
report by the Mobilization to Stop 
Police Terror went as follows: “In a 
well-known and highly controversial 
incident [May 25], the L.A.P.D. claim- 
ed that a ‘suspect’ snuck up behind a 
policeman and grabbed his gun, and 
that he was shot dead by the cop’s part- 
ner when the ‘suspect’ pointed the gun 
at him as well. However, an eyewitness 
to the episode stated that the 
policeman came up behind the unarm- 
ed ‘suspect’ and shot him in the back; 
the man was in fact, killed by a bullet 
through the back (not, as one might ex- 
pect when someone is pointing a gun at 
you, through the chest or face). 

“Curiously, the witness was taken 
into police custody a few minutes after 
he made his statements to television 
reporters at the scene. He was not 
charged and was released later that 
day.” 

Onlookers at the recent demonstra- 
tion were informed about such cases, 
as well as police infiltration of political 
groups. And there was a lot of en- 
couragement to continue fighting 
against police abuse until, as Davis 
noted, “the police understand that 
they don’t control the community. The 
people do.” □ 
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Renters Battle Landlords 
for Proposition 13 Savings 


NEW YORK (LNS)— According to 
its backers, Proposition 13 was de- 
signed to bring tax relief to all people 
of California. When property taxes 
were slashed, rents would drop propor- 
tionately, and everyone would come 
out ahead. 

Not surprisingly, however, only the 
corporations and large landowners are 
smiling. Statewide, corporations have 
already saved $5 billion in reduced 
taxes. In the San Francisco Bay Area 
alone, some of the biggest landhold- 
ers— Pacific Telephone, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Bank of America and the Em- 
barcadero Center have banked over 
$21.2 million in tax savings. 

As a result of these windfall gains, 
working class and Third World com- 
munities, and particularly the poor and 
elderly are facing cutbacks in almost all 
social services which previously re- 
ceived funding from property tax 
revenues. Among the affected pro- 
grams are child care, health care, 
education (especially bilingual) and 
meals to the elderly. 

And now, renters are receiving rent 
increase notices, although many 
landlords had promised to reduce 
rents, if Proposition 13 passed. 

Landlords traditionally pay property 
taxes by passing along the costs as part 
of the rent bill to their tenants. Now 
that landlords are saving up to 60 per- 
cent on their property taxes, renters 
justifiably are demanding that those 
savings be passed on the same way. 

But the landlords not only aren’t 
sharing their savings, but are raising 
rents. And tenants, who make up 47 
percent of the population of Califor- 
nia, have begun organizing on a com- 
munity level to demand that they too 
benefit from the property tax cuts. 

Local Ballot Initiatives 

The San Franciscans for Renters 
Property Tax Rebate is trying to get an 
initiative placed on the upcoming 
November ballot which would make 
renters tax rebates mandatory. If they 
are successful, landlords would have to 
divide the amount that they have saved 
in lower taxes by the number of units 
they own, and return that amount to 
the tenants in lowered rents. 

In Berkeley, Berkeley Citizen’s Ac- 
tion (BCA) collected 7,000 signatures 
for a rent control initiative also to ap- 
pear on the November ballot. In the 
past, rent control in Berkeley has been 
defeated at the polls. But the BCA is 
more hopeful this time, especially con- 
sidering the people’s anger and the ease 
organizers had in collecting signatures 
even at a time when the huge student 
population was at its summer ebb. 

If rent control passes, landlords 
would be required to charge the same 
rent as they did on June 6, 1978 (the 
day Proposition 13 passed) until 
December 31, 1978. Then, for 1979, 
the maximum rent would be the June 6 
rent reduced by 80 percent of the 
landlord’s tax savings. And, after 


1980, any landlord who increased rents 
more than 3 percent annually would 
have to provide the tenant with a 
detailed financial statement in which 
the reasons for the increases would be 
provided. 

In Santa Cruz, the Santa Cruz Hous- 
ing Action Committee (SCHAC) has 
also collected signatures for a rent 
stabilization initiative to appear on the 
November ballot. The Committee had 
been organizing prior to post- 
Proposition 13 anger, but is now hop- 
ing to cash in on tenants’ increased 
disgust. 

Barbara Blinick, a SCHAC worker, 
told LNS of a typical complaint from a 
tenant. “One woman called us up 
recently. She had received a $150 rent 
raise just four months ago. Now she 
got another $150 raise. That’s a $300 
raise in five months. And her landlord 
told her it wasn’t because of an in- 
crease in costs, but because he knew he 
could get it.” 

The SCHAC initiative, if it passes, 
would help alleviate some of the rental 
problems in Santa Cruz, a small town 
with a vacancy rate of less than one 
percent. Rents would be regulated ac- 
cording to costs, and landlords could 
raise rents only for specified costs. 

In San Diego, apartment tenants and 
single family homeowners have united 
in the Coalition for Fair Rent. They 
collected 40,000 signatures to also put 
a rent control initiative on the 
November ballot. 

And in other parts of California, the 
story is the same— people getting 
together to stop escalating rents. 

Statewide Landlord Campaign 

Landlords are getting worried by the 
appearance of these local tenants rights 
organizations and have mounted a 
well-financed, state-wide campaign to 
try to deflect the ‘renters revolt’ to 
their advantage. 

The California Housing Council 
(CHC) based in Los Angeles, which 
has a history of successfully combat- 
ting rent control measures in the state 
legislature, has recently organized the 
Housing Industry Task Force for 
Renter Relief. 

It plans to spend $500,000 in the next 
year urging landlords to freeze rents 
voluntarily until the end of this year, 
and has already splurged $100,000 in 
the past few months. The local tenants 
organizations, in comparison, have 
very limited budgets. For example, the 
Berkeley campaign to collect signatures 
cost $154. 

Governor Brown has endorsed 
CHC’s approach, and has proposed 
that landlords voluntarily roll back 
rents to the May 31 level, and keep 
them there for at least six months. 
Neither Brown, nor CHC say anything 
about sharing the tax cuts after the six 
months are over. 

The tenants rights organizations are 
also meeting with resistance on the 
local level. 

The Berkeley Citizens Action had a 
hard time getting the city to place its in- 
itiative on the ballot, even though 20 
percent of the people who voted in the 


last municipal election signed the peti- 
tions. By law, any petition signed by 
more than 10 percent of those who 
voted in the last municipal election, 
must go on the next ballot. 

The Mayor then devised his own in- 
itiative, with some help from CHC, 
that would require landlords to pass on 
100 percent of their property tax sav- 
ings, but also allow them to raise rents 
at any time for any reason. 

In San Diego, landlords, developers, 
and bankers organized as The Apart- 
ment Rental Owners Association and 
warned members not to raise rents 
while renters’ tempers are so volatile. 

Tenant Organizers Optimistic 

In spite of this well-financed cam- 
paign by landlords, the tenants groups 
are hopeful that the climate is right for 
pushing through some sort of rent con- 
trol. As Barbara Blinick told LNS, 
“Rent control isn’t a remedy to Pro- 
position 13. But, people have been 
taken advantage of for so long, it’s ex- 
citing to see them fighting back, 
especially when they have a good 
chance of winning. Maybe after one 
victory, they’ll realize their potential to 
change things on a broader settle. ’ ’ □ 


Documents Reveal 
FBI Aided KKK Attack 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When two 
busloads of Freedom Riders arrived in 
Birmingham, Alabama to challenge 
racial segregation in 1961, they were 
greeted by a special welcoming com- 
mittee— Ku Klux Klan members 
wielding chains, pipes and baseball 
bats. Now, 17 years later, a man who 
has been confined to a wheelchair since 
the brutal beating has forced the FBI to 
release critical documents through his 
court suit. Those documents show the 
Klan had been tipped off about the 
Freedom Riders’ arrival by none other 
than the FBI. 

That revelation became public when 
the Michigan chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union recently released 
3,000 pages of FBI letters, memos and 
teletype messages relating to the at- 
tack. The documents reveal that the 
agency provided a full schedule of the 
Freedom Riders’ activities to a member 
of the Birmingham Police Department 
whom the FBI knew to be a Klan agent 
instructed by KKK leader Robert 
Shelton to keep tabs on the Freedom 
Riders. 

FBI officials knew that police Sgt. 
Thomas Cook was a Klan agent 
because the FBI’s own agent inside the 
KKK, Gary Thomas Rowe, had told 
them so. But that didn’t stop the FBI 
from passing information along to 
Cook any more than Rowe’s employ- 
ment by the FBI prevented him from 
joining the club swinging attack at the 
bus station or accompanying the KKK 
nightriders who gunned down civil 
rights activist Viola Liuzzo four years 
later. 
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Referring to the latest revelations 
about the 1961 attack on Freedom 
Riders, Howard Simon, executive 
director of the Michigan ACLU, com- 
mented, “The FBI knew that there was 
planned violence against the civil rights 
workers. . . . What we are charging is 
that the FBI in fact provoked the at- 
tack on the Freedom Riders by their 
passing information to the Klan. . 

Simon said the documents showed 
that the Birmingham police agreed to 
arrive at the bus terminal 15 or 20 
minutes after the buses pulled in, giv- 
ing the Klansmen plenty of time to do 
their stuff . . . and presumably fulfill- 
ing the expectations of the Birming- 
ham FBI agent who described civil 
rights workers as a bunch of people 

“looking for trouble.” □ 

* * * 

(Thanks to the Daily World for this in- 
formation.) 


Women March to 
“Take Back the Night” 
on Some of Boston’s 
Scariest Streets 


by Sandy Shea 

(Sandy Shea is a writer and political 
activist living in the Boston area.) 

BOSTON (LNS)— Most women 
know the fear of walking alone at 
night; the carefully planned routes that 
involve as few stretches of dark, empty 
street as possible — and those taken at a 
gallop, hearts beating hard; or the 
routes never taken at all for fear that 
something might happen — or because 
something already has. It is a fear so 
basic to so many women that after 
awhile it alters our lives without our 
realizing it anymore. 

But a group of women in Boston got 
to thinking about it this summer, and 
they decided to organize “to take back 
the night,” as women have in other 
cities. The plan was to march together 
through the streets of Boston on a 
Saturday night in August — the month 
when the national incidence of rape is 
greatest. Posters proclaiming “Women 
Unite— Take Back The Night” were 
plastered all over the city in the weeks 
before. Come nightfall, August 26, 
some 1500 to 2000 women were 
gathered at Kenmore Square with 
drums and whistles, loud voices and 
beautiful banners. 

For over two hours the blocks-long 
march wended its way down some of 
the scariest residential and commercial 
streets in Boston after dark, and some 
that are even frightening in the 
daytime. The spirit was exhilarating 
and the chants delivered with deep feel- 
ing: “No More Fear When We Walk 
Through Here;” or “Yes Means Yes, 
No Means No, However We’re 
Dressed, Wherever We Go;” or the 
evening’s favorite “Women Unite! 
Take Back the Night” sung to a Latin 
rhythm. People were literally dancing 
in the streets and the overwhelming 
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feeling was that this march was right 
on target, right down to the fifteen 
minute snake through the Fens, a 
Boston park normally off limits to 
women at night. 

Periodically the marchers emerged 
onto Boston’s main thoroughfares. 
Marshalls leafleted women along the 
route; loud applause and cheers went 
up whenever a woman joined in. The 
marchers were mostly in their twenties 
and thirties, but a flash of recognition 
and support lit up many an older 
woman’s face as the marchers passed. 
People waved from their apartment 
windows and a group of women hang- 
ing out the window of a martial arts 
classroom nearly fell out in their excite- 
ment. 

Some men along the way reacted 
hostilely to the women, but for the 
most part their mouths were dropped 
open in surprise. And at several points 
along the way, men supporting the 
marchers stood silently by the side of 
the road holding candles, and signs 
that read “Help Light the Way Against 
Violence.” 

At about ten o’clock, the marchers 
arrived at Coply Square for a rally that 
featured speakers from several Boston 
area women’s projects: Transition 
House, a refuge for battered women; 
the Coalition to Stop Institutional 
Violence; Rosie’s Place, a drop-in and 
shelter for homeless women; Commit- 
tee to End Sterilization Abuse; Abor- 
tion Action Coalition; Prostitutes 
Union of Massachusetts; Women 
Against Violence Against Women; 
Alliance Against Sexual Coercion, an 
advocacy group for women harassed at 
jobs; and others. 

The Coalition To Take Back the 
Night includes representatives from 
many of these groups as well as in- 
dividual women. It plans to continue 
meeting in the future to work together 
to combat “all aspects of violence 
against women.” □ 


Consulting Firm Markets 
Forecast of World Economy 
to Aid Multinational Planners 


by Steve Volk 

NEW YORK (NACLA/LNS)— For 
a paltry $50,000 you and your multina- 
tional corporation can peek into the 
crystal ball of the future. Or, at least, 
you can get a sense of what might be 
happening in the world over the next 
five years. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
one of the oldest and largest manage- 
ment consulting firms in the country, is 
preparing a series of scenarios using 
econometric models in order to help 
management adapt its business strategy 
to the environment of the future. 

High-cost econometric forecasting 
studies are not new to the corporate 
world. A number of leading U.S. 
banks, such as Chase Manhattan, have 
provided such services to corporate 
clients for years. The interest of the 
Booz Allen study, however, lies in the 
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importance which it gives to Latin 
America and in the team of “experts” 
it has assembled to undertake the pro- 
ject. 

Founded in 1914, Booz Allen has in- 
creasingly concentrated its interna- 
tional consulting work on Europe, the 
Middle East and Latin America. In 
early 1973, in the midst of a sharp 
swing to the right throughout Latin 
America, Booz Allen chairperson 
Charles P. Bowen noted, “Our biggest 
growth has been in the Middle East, 
but now the best growth area is South 
America.” 

Specifically, Booz Allen is preparing 
a study designed to “provide par- 
ticipating firms with a better means of 
analyzing the uncertainties and for- 
mulating practical management 
responses” to the current shaky world 
economic situation. It is geared to help 
the multinational managers plan 
strategies in the face of “embargos, 
boycotts, quotas, expropriations, price 
controls and the emergence of govern- 
mentally subsidized cartels [which] all 
reflect [a] growing economic na- 
tionalism.” 

By selecting 10 key capitalist nations 
for detailed analysis, the Booz Allen 
report will construct an “economic 
system” to forecast how economic, 
political or social changes in any one 
country will affect the nine others and 
the world as a whole. 

A Right Team for the Study 

“Managing the Multinational Cor- 
poration,” Booz Allen’s study, is to be 
led by William Simon, a former senior 
partner of the Salomon Brothers in- 
vestment bank, who joined the Nixon 
Administration as “energy czar” and 
then as Secretary of the Treasury. Cur- 
rently, Simon is the up-and-coming 
hope of the Republican Party’s most 
conservative sectors. Many analysts 
have predicted that he will take over 
from aging Ronald Reagan as the 
standard-bearer of the right in national 
politics. 

Simon’s heroes include Adam Smith 
and, naturally, Milton Friedman. 
Following his mentors, Simon believes 
that the only good regulations are 
those which favor the rich. He argues, 
for example, that the problem underly- 
ing the current tax system is not its bias 
toward the wealthy. Rather, the prob- 
lem is that corporations are not provid- 
ed with enough loopholes and 
therefore savings are discouraged. In- 
ternationally, Simon favors strict 
monetary and fiscal controls designed 
to reduce demand and thereby cut in- 
flation. Such a policy— applied via 
Milton Friedman in Chile and by the 
International Monetary Fund in Peru 
and other countries — invariably 
reduces demand by slashing wages 
while letting prices rise. 

The other participants in Booz 
Allen’s study complement Simon 
ideologically. Most notable on the 
panel of participating academics are 
Daniel Bell, the outspoken right-wing 
Harvard sociologist who will examine 
social change in the United States, 
Canada and Europe; Edwin 
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Reischauer, former ambassador to 
Japan, military intelligence officer and 
senior research analyst at the State 
Department, who will focus on 
political developments in Japan and 
Korea; Arnold Harberger, one of the 
“Chicago Boys” responsible for 
designing the current Chilean 
economic model, who will prepare 
economic scenarios for Latin America; 
and Robert Moss, an editor of Foreign 
Policy (London). Moss recently wrote 
a vicious attack on the government of 
Chilean President Salvador Allende 
which justifies the brutal military 
coup. The New York Times has since 
reported that the book was published 
by a CIA-supported firm. 

Booz Allen officials have noted that 
“initial response to the project con- 
firms our belief that executives of 
multinational corporations recognize 
the increasing risk of operating inter- 
nationally and are anxious to find new 
ways to deal with uncertainty in their 
decision making.” At $50,000 a shot, 
they must be fairly anxious. □ 


Sandinistas’ Palace Takeover 
Spurs Conflict in Economic 
and Military Sectors 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Events in 
Nicaragua this August added up to a 
big “Zero,” but for a change that 
meant good news for that small Cen- 
tral American country. As the 
Nicaraguan National Guard unleashed 
systematic attacks on guerrilla sup- 
porters throughout the countryside, 
one bright, even flamboyant note 
emerged: Disguised as National 
Guardsmen, male and female members 
of the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN), commandeered by a 
guerrilla leader named “Zero,” storm- 
ed the National Palace at Managua and 
held 1500 high-ranking government of- 
ficials hostage for 44 hours. 

The Sandinistas for the most part 
won their demands, and their dramatic 
assault on President Somoza’s 
hegemony exposed the bitterness with 
which all sectors regard the regime. 
And possibly most important, a new 
ambivalence toward their commander- 
in-chief crept into the ranks of the Na- 
tional Guard itself. 

The attack was obviously planned in 
great detail. The FSLN lined up 
members of the country’s political 
elite — including Somoza’s cousin and 
nephew — at the National Palace’s win- 
dows, so outside Guardsmen were 
forced to hold their fire. Fifty to one 
hundred Sandinistas promised to 
release all hostages if Somoza would 
free political prisoners, award striking 
hospital workers a 50 percent pay raise, 
publish and broadcast a Marxist 
analysis of the Somoza dynasty, hand 
over a $10 million ransom, and assure 
the FSLN’s safe passage to Panama. 

Somoza’s response was predicatable: 
He declared a state of emergency, 
deployed his U.S.-trained National 


Guard, closed all airports to commer- 
cial traffic, blocked international 
phone calls, and sealed off access to 
the Costa Rican border. But with his 
primary supporters held at gun point, 
neither these measures nor his $500 
million fortune could bail him out, and 
Somoza was forced to capitulate. 

The Sandinistas, 59 freed prisoners 
and three “mediators” boarded a 
plane to Panama; up to $500,000 was 
turned over to the guerrillas; and 
Nicaraguans were treated to a rare 
Marxist analysis of the regime on their 
radios and in their newspapers. 

At the Managua Airport, riot police 
wielding long water hoses weren’t ef- 
fective in stifling the cheers of 
thousands of Sandinista supporters. 
“It’s fantastic. It’s tremendous. It’s a 
triumph for the people,” rejoiced one 
young woman in the airport crowd. 

Recent Repression 

The storming of the National Palace 
was only the most audacious maneuver 
since a similar incident in 1974. The 
move impressed upon Somoza and his 
American supporters the country’s 
mounting dissatisfaction with the 
Somoza clan’s 44 year long 
stranglehold on Nicaragua’s political 
life and scant natural resources. 

Recently, a clash between students 
and the National Guard left 12 people 
dead; in July, Managua offices of op- 
position papers were twice riddled with 
machinegun fire; a shoot-out in July 
following a guerrilla attack on 
Somoza’s presidential palace left two 
dead and five wounded; 4000 people 
turned out at a rally to hear “The 
Twelve,” an anti-Somoza group made 
up of clergy, businesspeople and pro- 
fessionals whose sole goal is to oust 
Somoza; and last January, the 
assassination of Pedro Joaquin Cha- 
morro, editor of a moderate opposition 
newspaper, percipitated a 15-day strike 
by Nicaraguan merchants and workers 
alike. 

With the latest guerrilla action at the 
National Palace, the Nicaraguan 
economy has again been brought to a 
virtual standstill. Striking while the 
iron’s still hot, the Nicaraguan 
Chamber of Commerce — hardly a 
radical force— declared a nation-wide 
strike aimed at forcing Somoza’s 
resignation. At least 80 percent of the 
40,000 businesses the Chamber 
represents have closed their doors in- 
definitely. Few in the business com- 
munity will negotiate with Somoza; 
even the highly censored Nicaraguan 
radio stations exhort people to join the 
protest. 

Middle Class Stymied 

Because of the ruling family’s 
avaricious grip on all sectors of the 
economy, the Nicaraguan middle class 
has remained small. Some of Somoza’s 
arbitrary tax and utility laws benefit 
the bourgeoisie, but most businesses 
cannot compete with Somoza’s export- 
oriented sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee 
and textile industries. The family also 
holds a monopoly on LANICA, 
Nicaragua’s only airline; MAMENIC, 


the country’s sole shipping line; as well 
as shipping services; port facilities; a 
radio and television station; a 
slaughterhouse (CARNIC); the fishing 
industry (PESCANICA); a host of 
construction plants; and several bank- 
ing and insurance firms. 

In conjunction with the U.S.- 
influenced National Guard, Somoza 
has also dampened the development of 
the middle class and forced it to rely on 
periodic U.S. intervention. At the same 
time, he has rolled out the royal carpet 
for foreign investment: Foreign firms, 
mostly U.S. -owned, are concentrated 
in agribusiness, banking, chemicals, 
timber, mining, tourism and transpor- 
tation. The middle class wants more of 
the economic action than it has gotten 
in the past 44 years. The aftermath of 
the Sandinista action proved, literally, 
the most propitious time to strike. If it 
lasts through September when the coun- 
try is due to collect a large proportion 
of its yearly revenue through taxes, the 
strike could well be so effective as to 
cripple government operations. 

Rural Rebellion, Military Frustation 

In the countryside and smaller cities 
like Matagalta, groups of students, 
workers and peasants have strategically 
b ittressed barricades around roads 
and buildings and have engaged in 
shoot-outs with the National Guard. 
The rural population especially, which 
has formed a kind of alliance with the 
three main guerrilla groups, has 
regularly borne the brunt of National 
Guard attacks. But according to press 
reports, people in the countryside and 
in Matagalta are brooking less and less 
Guard repression. Young people, ac- 
tively supported by their elders, patrol 
the glass-shattered towns, carrying 
revolvers and homemade bombs, and 
battle with phalanxes of Guard troops 
monitored by Somoza’s brother. 

If a middle class clamoring for a 
greater economic take, and a working 
class and poor population wrestling for 
any share at all weren’t enough for the 
heart-attack prone oligarch, the Na- 
tional Guard itself attempted to over- 
throw the regime on August 28. 

“[These] were people we spent years 
chasing through the mountains,” 
grumbled one hard-line Guardsman 
who felt Somoza succumbed to the 
Sandinistas’ demands. “We lost about 
200 soldiers for those prisoners.” 
Twelve officers and 73 guardsmen were 
arrested, and Somoza plans to ferret 
out more “traitors.” 

Disaffection within National Guard 
ranks is especially significant because 
the dual army-police force has acted 
for the entire 44 year rule as Somoza’s 
personal and national bodyguard. It 
has also functioned as the U.S.’s 
“peacekeeping” force, insuring that 
Nicaragua does not become the spr- 
ingboard for independence movements 
throughout Central and South 
America and the Caribbean. 

The Nicaraguan autocrat denies the 
existence of dissension among Guards- 
smen ancl has stated, “I would say I’ve 
got 98 percent [National Guard sup- 
port].” Somoza, justifying his obe- 
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dience to the Sandinistas' demands, 
recently claimed that authorizing any 
more National Guardsmen to handle 
the situation would have meant "hur- 
ting people who are completely inno- 
cent." Clearly, Somoza is stalling for 
time; he’s been blamed repeatedly for 
widespread repression in the country. 

With the Somoza regime on more 
and more shaky ground in the wake of 
the National Palace action, the lower 
house of Nicaragua’s Congress has 
now reportedly passed a bill which 
would allow the president to leave the 
country in an emergency situation. The 
possibility that Somoza would resign 
and flee is not that remote: the family 
controls vast tracts of land and stable 
investments in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Guatemala, the Costa Rican province 
of Guanacaste, and the U.S. 

U.S. Has Fingers In Pie 

In past insurrections, the U.S. 
dispatched its troops to protect U.S. 
investments. In 1912, nearly 3000 U.S. 
marines landed in Nicaragua to sup- 
press liberal moves to redistribute 
agricultural lands. Some 120 marines 
stayed on to squelch several armed 
uprisings and strikes against U.S. 
banana and lumber companies between 
1913 and 1924. When the U.S. 
solidified its control over coffee, gold, 
lumber and bananas, Augusto Cesar 
Sandino, from whom the Sandinistas 
take their name, actively began 
fighting against U.S. intervention in 
Nicaraguan affairs. And he began his 
battle with the first of the family 
patriarchs, Anastasio Somoza Garcia. 

Up until now, Somoza has found 
strong backing in the U.S. Congress 
led by such right-wing anti-communists 
as Daniel Flood (D-Pa), Strom Thur- 
mond (R-SQ, and his West Point 
chum John Murphy (R-NY). But 
Somoza may now begin to find himself 
increasingly isolated from overt U.S. 
support. Other U.S.-backed dictators 
like Chile’s Pinochet have already pro- 
ven an embarrassment to their U.S. 
supporters. It is even possible, such in- 
terests fear that truly radical forces 
might be swept into power on the wave 
of anti-Somoza agitation. With that at 
stake, U.S. interests may well prefer to 
drop their "excessive” Nicaraguan 
ally — before the Sandinistas gain more 
and more popular support throughout 
the country’s cities and rural regions. □ 


“Sandinism Means 
To Be Revolutionary” 
Nicaraguan Guerrilla Leader 
Discusses History and Strategy 


The seizure of more than 1,000 
hostages in the Parliament of Managua 
by the Sandinist National Liberation 
Front ( FSLN) marked a new stage in 
the history of this front, which is today 
one of the oldest guerrilla movements 
still active in Latin America. For more 
than 18 years, the FSLN has been battl- 
ing against the oldest of the dictator- 
ships on the Latin continent. Yet the 
history and ideological development of 
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this movement remain little known 
outside the country. The Interview with 
FSLN leader Humberto Ortega which 
follows was conducted during the 
month of April in Nicaragua by a 
reporter for the French leftist daily 
Liberation. 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua (Liberation/ 
LNS)— It was during holy week. The 
Sandinist Front had just published a 
communique ordering its units not to 
attack soldiers of the National Guard 
who were visiting their families: an 
Easter truce in the camp of the guer- 
rillas. ... In the north of the country, 
nevertheless, "Operation Veloz” was 
in full swing. Heavy forces of Hon- 
duran and Nicaraguan National Guard 
troops swept along the frontier frbm 
one end to the other. 

It took a lot of time. After infinite 
precautions, the "contact” was finally 
established "somewhere in Nicaragua, 
on the home front of the urban 
resistance,” to revert to a hallowed ex- 
pression. 

There were books on the shelves and 
a machine gun on the sofa. But I could 
not describe much more about the con- 
ditions in which I met Humberto 
Ortega, member of the national leader- 
ship of the Sandinist Liberation Front 
(FSLN). Humberto, perhaps he ought 
to be called “Commander Ortega,” 
but that’s something he didn’t confide 
to me, belongs to the clandestine 
general staff of the guerrillas. 

Framed by bushy black hair, his 
features could be those of any 31 year- 
old university scholar. His arms bear 
an unbelievable number of small scars. 
Humberto has two brothers. One 
brother, Daniel is also a member of the 
national leadership and part of the 
general staff of the revolutionary 
forces which operate in the north. His 
other brother, Camillo, Commander 
Camillo, was killed last February, dur- 
ing an uprising in the Indian city of 
Monimbo. 

Humberto described in outline the 
18 years which have passed since the 
birth of his movement. “While always 
maintaining armed struggle as the cen- 
tral method of combat, the Sandinist 
Front is not limited to guerrilla war. Its 
characteristic is to have penetrated into 
all popular sectors, particularly among 
peasants and workers, but also in the 
ranks of the petty bourgeoisie and even 
the large bourgeoisie affected by the 
Somoza regime. It has developed 
around itself forces which already 
perceive it as a party, even though the 
conditions of war in which we find 
ourselves compel it to take the form of 
a ‘front.’ We are a national reality.” 

When he has to define himself, 
Humberto hardly speaks of Marxism. 
But that’s not because of any tactical 
cautiousness. "Our organization has a 
Sandinist ideology. We don’t deny that 
to be revolutionary is to have Marxism- 
Leninism as an instrument of political 
analysis, but Sandinism is the living ex- 
pression of that Marxist analysis for 
our country. . .” 

In calling themselves Sandinists, the 
guerrillas of the FSLN proclaim 
themselves the descendants of the man 
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called "general of free men" who put 
an end to the American intervention in 
1933 after five years of fighting. While 
linking themselves with the unyielding 
patriotism of Augusto Sandino, they 
insist nevertheless on the content as a 
social liberator which that son of the 
peasantry gave to his action against the 
Yankee marines. Sandino wouldn’t 
have stayed alive in the memory of the 
Nicaraguan people if he had been a 
lord of war like so many others in Cen- 
tral America at the time. In 
distributing the land, in rendering 
justice for the peasants, in chasing the 
“Yankees” with the yet unpublished 
methods of the guerrilla, the man with 
the big hat, whose silhouette always il- 
lustrates the Front’s communiques, in- 
troduced the principles of revolu- 
tionary war to Nicaragua for the first 
time. 

It is not rare, even today, in families 
whose children have joined the guer- 
rillas, to hear the father, who in turn 
hears it from his uncle or his own 
father, tell how the troops of the "pea- 
sant general,” most often armed only 
with machetes, scattered the invaders 
in the mountains of the north. How the 
grandfather, now deceased several 
years at least, used to dig up his old ri- 
fle from its hiding place every month to 
oil it and dry the cartridges in the sun. 
How, at the hour of death, this old 
Sandinist called his children around 
him to entrust them with his gun while 
recounting his epic for the last time. . . 

Forty-three years of dictatorship 
have just passed. Sandino has entered 
into popular mythology. But I was able 
to verify that Sandinism is the only 
authentically national political culture 
of the Nicaraguan people. Humberto, 
evidently, hasn’t failed to understand 
the strength of example in the heritage 
of Sandino. He has words more consis- 
tent with his Marxist training to 
describe the present struggles but he 
says: “Sandinism means to be revolu- 
tionary. In Nicaragua, the two words 
are synonymous. . .” 

A Year of Crisis 

Since October 1977, the guerrillas 
have launched a military offensive on a 
grand scale. The chosen targets of their 
attacks are the garrisons of the na- 
tional guard, the repressive force of 
dictator Somoza. In almost every case, 
the soldiers have suffered heavy losses. 
And several times the guerrillas have 
even managed to make themselves 
masters of certain provincial cities for 
several hours. At the roots of this cam- 
paign lies a political document publish- 
ed by the Sandinistas in the spring of 
1977. Posing the problem of insurrec- 
tion in new terms for the first time, the 
guerrillas stated then that it would not 
be accomplished by the military 
vanguard alone but by a large sector of 
the population. 

Several factors, Humberto explain- 
ed, justified this new strategy for 
military operations: the illness of 
Somoza, who suffered a heart attack 
during the summer, the economic crisis 
which affected even sectors of the 
bourgeoisie traditionally tied to the 
dictator, the popular dissatisfaction 
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which became increasingly vocal after 
the state of siege was lifted in 
September: “You could sense a new 
climate in which North American im- 
perialism hoped to profit by clipping 
the grass out from under the feet of the 
revolutionary forces. In their view, 
Somoza no longer represents a viable 
solution to guarantee the structure of 
dependence in our country. They are 
looking for the right moment to 
separate themselves from him as quick- 
ly as possible. This won’t be the first 
try. This time, the maneuver hopes to 
gain support from reactionary non- 
Somozist sectors. It favors a non- 
chaotic exit for the dictator, prepared 
in advance behind a camouflage of 
reforms. We aren’t even talking about 
democracy but of certain liberties, cer- 
tain reforms. In a first stage, Somoza 
doesn’t have to disappear completely 
from the scene. The reforms attempted 
today to obtain greater participation in 
the political life of the country for cer- 
tain sectors are one part of this opera- 
tion.” 

Is the American scheme for easing 
the dictator out provisionally suspend- 
ed until 1981, which marks the end of 
Somoza’ s term? “In a sense,” answers 
Ortega, “the contacts which they have 
made with the private business sector 
and the moderate opposition have been 
exposed. Imperialism couldn’t count 
on a political force sufficient to ac- 
complish the maneuver. That’s because 
the political machine of the bourgeoisie 
is not developed enough to fill the 
vacuum left by Somoza. For the dic- 
tator isn’t only a president, he is also 
an overwhelming economic force in the 
structure of power in Nicaragua. These 
conditions have made necessary the 
strengthening of our political and 
military presence in order to accelerate 
the decomposition of power and the 
crisis which is erupting in other areas 
not tied to Somozism. . .” 

The Insurrectionary Spirit 

The assasination last January 10 of 
Pedro Chamorro, editor of the only 
opposition daily, La Prensa, and 
leader of the moderate opposition 
(organized in a party, UDEL, which 
has now disappeared), the general 
strike which followed, and the uprising 
in the Indian town of Monimbo, which 
the “Sandinistas” consider “a partial 
insurrection,” have shaken the foun- 
dations of political life in Nicaragua. 
The guerrilla actions which punctuated 
this general agitation offered convinc- 
ing evidence several times over that the 
crisis of the dictatorship had passed the 
point of no return. The Front 
estimated moreover that various 
government operations aimed at freez- 
ing the situation had played themselves 
out a year earlier and that an irreversi- 
ble process had begun. But several 
guerrilla operations had run aground 
and the “insurrection” called for by 
the Front in its analysis of the new 
military offensive wasn’t touched off. 

“Our military campaign is not a 
punctual series of operations. We have 
unleashed a strategic offensive on both 
the political and military fronts. This 
action aims at revolutionary change, 


for we believe the fall of Somoza will 
open a popular democratic stage. All 
our efforts since October 1977 beqr on 
this preparation for insurrection. But 
the insurrection is a process. And we 
are only at the beginning of it.” 

Humberto returns once more to 
history in order to explain the roots of 
the Sandinist political tradition and 
recalls the series of insurrections dur- 
ing the last century. The struggle for 
independence in 1821 against Spanish 
colonialism: in the towns it took the 
form of a popular insurrection. In 
1921, against the American interven- 
tion: then again, two towns, Masaya 
and Leon took the lead in the 
resistance. “Our offensive/’ em- 
phasizes the Sandinist militant, 
“revives the insurrectionary spirit of 
the Nicaraguan people. The develop- 
ment of our politico-military work in 
the occupied urban zone of the country 
where more than half the population is 
concentrated doesn’t depend only on 
the centers of production. According 
to our way of thinking, the insurrec- 
tion comes also from the town, the 
neighborhood, the community. . 

But the attacks on garrisons in Oc- 
tober 1977 and last February were car- 
ried out by perfectly organized com- 
mando squads. . . 

“I don’t think that the people 
perceive us as a big army acting 
separately from them. But the question 
of insurrection is important because its 
fundamental expression is the popular 
uprising. Monimbo is a case of an 
uprising which could not develop fully 
because the conditions for a national 
insurrection weren’t ripe.” 

To my knowledge, even if guerrillas 
were actually killed in Monimbo, the 
Front wasn’t at the head of this upris- 
ing. The Indian town drew on its own 
resources to develop its own organiza- 
tion for struggle. The spontaneity of 
the events of January-February shows 
also that the guerrillas still aren’t im- 
planted well enough in the 
population. . . 

“This spontaneity is relative. It con- 
stitutes, in any case, a part of the 
revolutionary strategy. The only com- 
pletely structured force has never been 
more than the politico-military 
vanguard. What really counts is the 
strength of its ties to the people, even if 
they actually organize themselves. As 
far as Monimbo goes, we had worked 
in the region for several years, but you 
couldn’t really say that the Front had 
created the organization of resistance 
that rose up there last February. . .” 

And elsewhere? 

“We believe that right now we lack 
an organization among the people 
capable of guaranteeing a harmonious 
insurrection. We’re working on that 
and seeking to draw together those sec- 
tors already organized by the unions, 
the professional associations or the 
communities like Monimbo.” 

Bourgeois Sandinistas? 

The morning after the first attacks 
on government garrisons in October 
1977, 12 personalities from the intellec- 
tual world and certain elements of the 
bourgeoisie who opposed Somoza, 


among them several of the richest in 
the country, published a resounding 
manifesto. por the first time influential 
members of the opposition stated that 
the crisis could not be solved without 
including the Sandinist Front. 

After taking refuge in Costa Rica for 
several months, the “group of 12” 
which defined itself several times as a 
"support group” for the guerrillas, 
returned to Managua at the beginning 
of July. In their political platform, 
these personalities moreover present 
proposals close to the program of the 
guerrillas, such as expropriation of the 
holdings of the Somoza family, the 
largest fortune in the country. “Their 
role is important,” says Humberto, 
“and their initiative testifies to the 
enormous sympathy won by San- 
dinism. . .” 

But there are those who reproach 
this “opening” in the direction of the 
opposition bourgeoisie. Doesn’t it pre- 
judice your strategic autonomy? 

“They can’t say that we have a for- 
mal or even a de facto alliance with the 
anti-Somoza bourgeoisie. We are pro- 
fiting from a situation in which certain 
sectors of the bourgeoisie, unable to 
present their own alternatives, have 
drawn closer to us. The Front should 
take advantage of all situations which 
contribute to taking power.” 

My Lesson in Strategy 

Although he is a soldier, Humberto 
Ortega avoids seeming like one as 
much as possible. But he willingly gives 
me a lesson in strategy a few minutes 
later. . . 

“One part of our military forces is 
distributed in the occupied zone of the 
country according to the concrete 
situation in each area. They are divided 
into two fronts: the Benjamin Zeledon 
Front, named after the hero of the 
anti-American insurrection in 1912, 
and the Rogobeste Lopez Perez Front, 
named after the man who assassinated 
the father of the present dictator in 
1956. In this part of the country, the 
military forces are spread out and 
dispersed in clandestine units in the 
neighborhoods, the villages, the com- 
munities. We are building the struc- 
tures which will allow them to come 
together to strike blows at determined 
moments.” 

And in the rest of the country? 

“In other regions, the situation 
allows us to concentrate our forces and 
organize them as columns which travel 
as a military unit. That is the case on 
the northern front where the Carlos 
Fonseca Column is a strategic force. 
Right now, it is operating in the region 
of Nueva Segovia in the heart of the 
mountains which also served as the 
trenches for Sandino. In that region 
there is fertile soil, enriched by four 
years of struggle against Yankee in- 
tervention, a Sandinist tradition which 
permits this permanent presence. We 
also have two other structured forces: 
the Ernesto Medrano Column in the 
south and the Pablo Ubelda column in 
the central region. . .” 

If the popular insurrection which 
you anticipate doesn’t happen in the 
near future, will the Front attack with 
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new operations that would be stronger 
each time? 

“Exactly. We plan to develop a con- 
tinuous offensive which will be that 
much more effective because it allows 
us to gather our forces each time. We 
can survive setbacks. Our perspective 
relies on creating the conditions for an 
insurrection and combining all forms 
of armed struggle — in the mountains, 
in the peasant regions and in the 
towns. . .” 

Good Soldiers of the Revolution 

Three different clandestine struc- 
tures exist in Nicaragua, all claiming 
the same name, Sandinist front, FSLN. 
When you ask about this it is un- 
mistakeably clear that the population 
perceives only a single, united front. I 
was able to verify that that was the 
case. But that doesn’t prevent there be- 
ing three independent sectors whose 
analyses diverge. . . 

“The revolutionary movement in 
Nicaragua hasn’t escaped growing 
pains. But our splits haven’t been as 
deep as those in other Latin American 
guerrilla movements. One part of the 
organization has held to the original 
conception of the front which is that of 
protracted people’s war. The other has 
shifted to a strategy aiming at mass 
popular insurrection. This difference 
has led to an organizational split which 
places what we call the ‘people’s war’ 
tendency in opposition to the national 
leadership to which I belong. . .’’ 

What is the fundamental problem? 

“They favor gathering strength and 
waiting for a series of material condi- 
tions in order to attack at a later stage 
with a military offensive. On the other 
hand, we think that the accumulation 
of forces has to keep pace with the 
rhythm of combat. Our disagreement 
doesn’t have anything to do with the 
ultimate strategic objectives. . .’’ 

All the same it is a conception of in- 
surrection which draws support from 
the countryside, let us say more 
Chinese. . . “In effect, they consider 
the mountains to be the basic insurrec- 
tionary heartland. But that doesn’t 
really conflict with our conception 
since, according to us, the insurrection 
is the military expression of the com- 
bined uprising of towns and coun- 
tryside. We have always maintained 
contacts with them and we are seeking 
to solidify an agreement with them.” 

And the third tendency? 

“We regard the so-called ‘Pro- 
letarian’ tendency as something quite 
different from Sandinism. They use the 
title but have adopted theories which 
take them far from our line of action. 
They want to build a party before 
anything else and while they claim to 
be dealing with the problem of insur- 
rection they have buried their 
arms. . 

But there are those who reproach 
you for not talking about or doing 
anything beyond that — carrying arms. 
Well, the experience of the last decade 
in Latin America has raised the pro- 
blem of militarism in guerrilla 
organizations with particular urgency. 

“We have an ongoing debate not on- 
ly about militarism but about war. 


Because war isn’t only military. It is 
also political, economic, social and 
philosophical. That is to say, we refuse 
to transform the organization into a 
seminary for philosophical 
studies. . .” 

Without falling into cocktail party 
philosophy, it does seem that any large 
guerrilla force runs the risk of becom- 
ing a professional army of revolu- 
tionary war. 

“That’s a risk you have to run. . .” 

But these “specialists” bear a grim 
resemblance to other soldiers all over 
the world! 

“If they use their military training to 
strengthen the line of the revolution, I 
don’t see the problem. We are in the 
process of training soldiers for the 
revolution. Soldiers of the revolution. 
Their level of political consciousness is 
very high.” 

Is that enough to satisfy you? 

“No.” ’ 

Then? 

“Those who carry arms are not 
simply technicians but good political 
people. It also depends on the cultural 
level and what I would call the moral 
profile of the revolutionary leadership. 
We have the moral authority in the 
eyes of the Nicaraguan people to 
enable us to avoid this type of con- 
tradiction. We are going to build an ar- 
my of thousands of people who, 
without having calculated all these 
risks, will place their trust in us. . .” 

Humberto stopped right there 
abruptly, as if to listen to the meaning 
of his own last words. Then he 
answered himself: “The risk, finally, is 
that of the revolution. . .” □ 

Bedford Prisoners Supported 
Outside Gates of 
Women’s Prison 


BEDFORD HILLS, N.Y. 
(LNS)— “I spent three of the most hor- 
rible years of my life inside that prison, 
and I learned that the gates are not 
there primarily to keep sisters inside, 
but to keep you — taxpayers, citizens, 
curious outsiders — locked out. If peo- 
ple knew how their tax money was be- 
ing used, they’d be in an uproar!” 

These words, recorded on cassette 
tape amplified by a bullhorn, spoke 
eloquently to an audience of about 200 
people who had come to* raise an 
uproar outside the walls of Bedford 
Hills Women’s Prison. 

The August 27 demonstration, its 
chants and signs, were a rarity for this 
lush, sleepy town 50 miles outside New 
York City, where the only “unusual” 
sight on a typical Sunday morning is 
the steady stream of people, mostly 
Black, from the train station to the 
visitor’s intake station at the prison. 

This Sunday the crowd outside the 
gates was made up mostly of women 
from the city, who had heard of Bed- 
ford prisoners’ spontaneous protests 
and protracted court suits against con- 
ditions inside and the demands they’re 
now raising before the prison ad- 
ministration. 

Prisoners’ Demands 

Those demands address the gamut of 


racist and sexist treatment, petty 
harassments and systematic reprisals 
that fill the “time” women do inside 
Bedford’s walls. They include: 

• remove the medical department 
from prison administration control. (A 
Federal court in Dec., 1977 upheld the 
prisoners’ charges of “inadequate and 
irresponsible” medical care against 
corrections.) 

• remove male guards from prisoners’ 
living quarters 

• remove Prison Superintendent 
Phyllis Curry for her “callous 
disregard of our human rights and 
well-being” 

• end keeplock without hearings 
(where women are confined to their 
cells for indefinite periods of time 
without recreation or showers) 

•end reprisals against entire housing 
units 

• allow free flow of all legal and per- 
sonal mail in and out of Bedford 

• keep the telephone room open dur- 
ing the required time 

• roll back commissary prices for daily 
necessities 

• substantially increase the wage scale 
(of 35$ to $1.15 per day. Most women 
make only $5 a week, while costs for 
commissary necessities can run as high 
as $20 a week) 

• provide non-sexist vocational train- 
ing and access to skilled jobs such as 
carpentry, wiring and plumbing. 

Actions Inside 

The support demonstration outside 
the gates follows a long season of ac- 
tivity by women inside— including a 
one-day strike July 10 in which 350 out 
of 450 prisoners participated. Four 
days later, 99 percent of the prison 
population staged a second protest ac- 
tion by attending dinner at the same 
time. 

On July 16 prisoners- again pressed 
their point — from the pews and aisles 
of the prison church service, where five 
times the usual number of people ap- 
peared. And two days after that almost 
all of the women in two housing units 
filled the prison yard to protest the 
removal of two members of the Inmate 
Liason Committee, the prisoners’ 
grievance committee and their only 
form of representation. 

For these kinds of measures, the 
women risk strong reprisals from the 
guards and administration. As a 
woman demonstrator who’d done 
several years inside Bedford put it, “If 
the women inside fight back, they’ll be 
segregated, beaten. But we can con- 
tinue to fight out here.” 

Demonstrators organized by the Les- 
bian Coalition to Defend the Women 
in Bedford Hills and Solidarity with 
Sisters Inside affirmed that fight “out 
here” from the road across from what 
the prison administration prefers to 
term the prison “campus.” A few 
hours into the action, the expression of 
solidarity was made mutual as women 
prisoners ran across the prison grounds 
to the cyclone fence that surrounds it, 
jumping and cheering, and people on 
the road outside answered back in 
kind. □ 
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Iran: 600 Dead in Gov’t-Set Fire 
in Working Class Cinema; 
Political Crisis Intensifies 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Each clash 
between the Iranian people and the 
government has seemed to eclipse the 
last in a year-long series of mass 
challenges to the Shah's rule. 

The latest events focus on August 
18, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
CIA-military coup which installed the 
Shah in power. 

By August 11, the Shah had clamped 
martial law on the key industrial city of 
Isfahan in an effort to quell an 18-hour 
riot whose targets included banks and a 
luxury hotel. More than 1,000 people 
were killed by troops that weekend, ac- 
cording to Iranian students in the U.S. 
Isfahan has been a center of agitation 
against both the Shah and his backers 
in the U.S. and Europe since it is the 
site of U.S. and other foreign corpora- 
tions and an elaborate Bell Helicopter- 
supplied counterinsurgency operation. 
Twelve thousands U.S. technicians are 
employed in Isfahan, mostly in defense 
projects. The latest Isfahan riot was 
sparked by the arrest of Ayatollah 
Taheri, a religious leader who had just 
been released after nine months of 
banishment. 

Meanwhile, demonstrations were 
taking place in Djahrom, Hamadan, 
Kazeroum, Qasvin, Tabriz and the 
capital, Tehran. 

Knowing that the coup anniversary 
would be marked by even more pro- 
tests, the government took the oppor- 
tunity to lash out in one of its most 
gruesome attacks yet. Government 
troops prevented the rescue of hun- 
dreds of people trapped inside a burn- 
ing theater August 19, and all evidence 
points to the government for setting 
the fire in the first place. 

Yet the government press im- 
mediately laid blame on the opposi- 
tion. Headlines reading “377 Perish in 
Iran Theater Fire, Islamic Extremists 
Suspected” splashed onto the front 
pages of just about every newspaper in 
the world. 

Just hours after news of the tragic 
theater fire reached the U.S., hundreds 
of militant Iranian students chanting 
“Down With the Shah,” and “The 
U.S. Blames The People,” converged 
in front of the Washington Post to pro- 
test that paper’s account of the 
fire — which was based solely on Iran’s 
state-controlled news agency. 

Information the students had 
received via phone calls to Abadan 
confirmed that SAYAK, the Shah’s 
secret police, had set the fire in an at- 
tempt to goad public support in the 
government’s battle against a growing 
mass-based opposition. 

What follows is a report drawn from 
observations made by people in 
Abadan who witnessed the fire at the 
Rex Cinema, with background infor- 


mation supplied by Iranian students 
living in the U.S. 

The Shah’s Inferno 

Nestled betwen Iraq and Iran alpng 
the Persian Gulf, the city of Abadan is 
best known for its unbearable heat and 
the largest oil refinery in the world. 
The scorching sun transforms the city 
into a 130 degree blast furnace Tbr 
hours every day. 

Over a span of 50 years— the dura- 
tion of Pahlavi rule in Iran— oil 
workers in Abadan have a long history 
of militancy. During this time Abadan 
has been a center for anti-regime and 
anti-imperialist demonstrations often 
rallying tens of thousands and even 
several hundred thousand from the en- 
tire region. Their discipline and 
political consciousness has marked 
Abadan as one of the most progressive 
and actively anti-Shah areas in Iran. 

The Rex Cinema, located in a work- 
ing class district of Abadan, has for 
years been a center of anti-Shah activi- 
ty. The building itself houses a 
bookstore and coffee shop where rare 
copies of radical literature could be 
secretly obtained and eagerly 
distributed and discussed. It was also a 
favorite place for anti-Shah people, 
especially students and workers. 

On Saturday evening, August 19, 
there were to be two showings of a 
movie called “Reindeer,” a pro- 
gressive film depicting the injustice of 
tyranny and oppression and the need to 
struggle against it. Tickets for the se- 
cond showing were sold out. The au- 
dience was mostly working class, with 
many entire families present. 

After the movie started, a few dozen 
people who were passing by the cinema 
noticed smoke seeping out from the 
roof. Before long, people began to 
stare curiously at the building. In 
silence they saw heavier and heavier 
smoke exuding from the cinema’s 
walls. Within minutes people were 
heard commenting that “it must be 
empty.” 

Many movie theaters have been 
targeted during the last 10 months of 
militant demonstrations against the 
monarchy. So it isn’t unusual that 
there might be a fire. But people 
automatically assumed that any theater 
fire meant that no one would be inside. 
There had never been a single injury 
and all theaters had been empty before 
being hit by protesters in symbolic acts 
of political protest. But suddenly peo- 
ple were asking, “Why the Rex? Isn’t 
the pornographic theater the more like- 
ly target?” 

Soon people realized that maybe the 
Rex was not empty. Some 500 to 600 
people quickly gathered outside the 
Rex as more and more smoke poured 
out of the theater. The crowd became 
more curious and moved toward the 
doors. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, scores of 
police vans and army trucks filled the 
area. Soldiers and police spilled out of 
the vans and charged to the front of the 
crowd, quickly blocking the crowd as it 
moved toward the doors. By this time 
everyone knew that there were people 
inside. 


Police lunged into the crowd and 
shoved the people backwards. Instan- 
taneously this wall of troops and police 
set up barricades. And this is when the 
police onslaught began. Clubs went up 
in the air cracking down on hands, 
heads, backs and arms as people 
shoved to reach the doorways. 

Meanwhile, flames had enveloped 
the building. “People are Burning!! 
Please help them!,” screamed someone 
who had managed to climb out to the 
roof and jump two stories to the 
ground. 

But as the crowd stood in horror, 
police swarmed over him and beat him 
to death. Shots rang out. People 
screamed from the roof. They were be- 
ing shot! Two, three, then another two 
were breaking through the roof, 
scrambling to the edge ready to jump 
only to be shot before reaching the 
ground. 

Anyone who struggled out of the fire 
was summarily shot and clubbed. To 
one side, people noticed a section of 
the wall about to crumble. It was being 
broken through from inside and two or 
three people were frantically trying to 
get out. The crowd rushed to rescue 
them. Before they reached the edge of 
the building and the people desperately 
trying to get out, police surrounded 
them, shoving with rifles butts and 
clubs, pushing them back. Struggling 
frantically against the police, people 
watched in agony as only two or three 
were able to escape, leaving behind 
scores of others trapped by falling 
timbers and totally engulfed in flames. 

The scene in front of the theater was 
now a pitched battle between the 
crowds desperately trying to get to the 
doors and swarms of police and troops 
fighting all attempts at rescue. People 
could see that a struggle had broken 
out from behind the doors, coming 
from inside the theater. And they could 
see a solid wall of soldiers behind the 
police pushing against the doors to 
keep them shut. Police closed in 
tighter, blocking all access to the 
building. 

For four hours, crowds fought the 
police, heaving desperately against the 
armed troops. By 2 o’clock the crowd 
knew that everyone inside was dead. 
And the number killed was over 600, 
even more than the 377 first reported. 

Only at this point did one fire truck 
arrive. It pulled up several hundred 
feet from the blaze, so far that the 
water couldn't even reach the ground 
floor. And this is in a city which has one 
of the most sophisticated fire-fighting 
systems in the Middle East, established 
to protect Abadan’s vast stretches of 
oil refineries and petrochemical plants. 

“Day of Blood” 

Seven days after the fire, mourning 
ceremonies held in Abadan for the vic- 
tims quickly turned into violent anti- 
Shah demonstrations. It was, as resi- 
dents of Abadan put it, a “day of 
blood.” The overriding sentiments, 
widely expressed after eight months of 
anti-government demonstrations, was 
that the only solution to the problem 
was to overthrow the Shah. 

Surging into the streets, protesters in 
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Abadan angrily shouted, “Death to the 
Shah/’ and “Burn him.” “We want 
an end to 50 years of Pahlavi 
tyranny.” 

The Shah’s troops were ready to 
retaliate. “Police wearing gas masks 
and carrying revolvers,” wrote 
Washington Post correspondent 
William Branigin, “raced up main 
streets along with truckloads of army 
troops brandishing American-made 
M-16 automatic rifles with bayonets 
fixed. They circled the city center and 
put up roadblocks on streets leading 
out of it.” 

Although the security forces were 
everywhere, demonstrators divided in- 
to groups of about 100 and took to the 
streets, smashing the windows of banks 
and government-associated buildings. 
Just how many demonstrators were 
killed may never be know, but what is 
clear is that the Shah’s U.S. -supplied 
security forces showed no mercy. 
“Children handed me spent bullets,” 
wrote Branigin, “and a middle-aged 
man brandished an empty U.S. -made 
teargas cannister.” 

“ ‘There is jyst one thing we want to 
say,’ he shouted. ‘We are against the 
Shah, all of us.’ ” 

Gen. Reza Razmi, Abadan’s police 
chief, was called to Tehran for ques- 
tioning after the blaze. Previously, 
Razmi was police chief in the city of 
Qom — where his forces opened fire on 
demonstrators in January, touching 
off the cycle of protests that has grip- 
ped Iran ever since. According to 
Branigin, “some residents have 
threatened to kill him if he ever 
returns.” 

Government in Shambles 

The Shah’s cabinet resigned after the 
fire in an attempt to mollify religious 
and political opposition to the Shah. 
“The overall situation,” one govern- 
ment source said, “is so serious that we 
have to do some short-term patching 
up.” To bring this about, the Shah has 
called on Jaafar Sharif Emani, who 
served as prime minister in 1960 and 
1961, to form a new cabinet. As a man 
with a religious background, the Shah 
hopes Emani can stem the rising tide of 
religious opposition — a task the Shah 
knows he can’t fulfill. 

However, the religious movement 
led by Ayatollah Khomenie, exiled in 
Iraq since 1963, is calling for nothing 
less than the return of the 1905 con- 
stitution and the overthrow of the 
“tyrannical dynasty” and its “family 
of looters whose arms are sunk to the 
elbows in the blood of the innocent.” 
And this feeling is not just restricted to 
the religious opposition. Earlier in the 
years, according to Liberation , a 
French leftist daily, over 4,000 con- 
struction workers at one of the largest 
companies in Tabriz took part in a 
hunger strike in order “that the con- 
stitution and its freedoms be applied.” 

Although on paper the Shah is trying 
to paint a more benign face on his 
repressive rule, in reality the Shah con- 
tinues his counter-offensive, drafting 
bills which will outlaw demonstrations 
once and for all and putting back into 


U.S.-Iranian Military, 
Intelligence Links 


SAVAK, the Iranian intelligence 
agency, was established by the CIA 
in 1957 and later assisted by 
Mossad, the Israeli intelligence ser- 
vice. The original 20 SAVAK 
leaders were retired military officers 
who, intelligence officers told the 
New York Times, “received special 
training at the Marine base in Quan- 
tico, Virginia and attended orienta- 
tion programs at CIA head- 
quarters.” 

Over the years a steady flow of 
SAVAK agents received American 
training under police programs 
financed by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, which spent 
more than $2 million on “public 
safety.” SAVAK agents are now 
trained under the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration program. 

And each year more than 250 
military officers are trained in the 
U.S. It is believed, according to the 
New York Times, “that some, par- 
ticularly those attending counterin- 
surgency courses, are affiliated 
with SAVAK.” It has also been 
reported that American officials ex- 
change information with SAVAK 
about opposition movements both 
in Iran and around the world. For 
instance, the CIA has undertaken 
joint operations with SAVAK in- 
volving third countries, particularly 
the Soviet Union, Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

In Iran itself, there are officially 
50 CIA agents. In addition, at least 
100 retired U.S. intelligence officers 
work for private American firms 
(Rockwell International, TRW and 
E-Systems) hired by Iran to set up 
and operate a sophisticated 
monitoring network. These elec- 
tronic networks are used both for 
internal and external purposes. 
Since Turkey shut down American 
bases, Iran has become a center for 
intelligence-gathering on the Soviet 
Union. 

“Within Iran,” states the New 
York Times, “the CIA’s main goal 
is to monitor the loyalty of the 
armed forces, on whose support the 
Shah’s power rests.” Both the CIA 
and SAVAK are growing alarmed at 
the mounting discontent within the 
rank and file of the army. Deser- 
tions are common and some 
radicalism has been detected by 
both intelligence agencies. □ 


operation court-martials for the 
slightest political offense. Recently, the 
more radical Moslem prayer leaders 
have been rounded up or exiled by the 
Shah’s security forces to remote parts 
of the country. Another recent sign 
that a more repressive line is in the off- 
ing came with the Shah’s selection of 
Gen. Abbas Gharabaghi, former hard- 
nosed chief of the National Gen- 
darmerie, to head the Ministry of the 


Interior. So, between the open mass 
revolt and the uneasiness of the Shah’s 
coterie, between terror and the 
semblance of reform, the situation re- 
mains very volatile as anti-regime senti- 
ment mushrooms. 

U.S. Military Intervention? 

At this moment, one can be sure that 
the U.S. government is preparing con- 
tingency plans in the event of the 
Shah’s overthrow. Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown has already 
discussed the possible “dispatch of ap- 
propriate U.S. forces to the scene [the 
Persian Gulf] in support of friends,” 
and 100,000 U.S. troops are being 
trained for possible intervention in the 
Gulf. Even President Carter has talked 
of having “quickly deployable forces 
—air, land and sea” available for this 
and other contingencies. 

And the infrastructure for that inter- 
vention already exists. The U.S. 
government is deeply entrenched in 
Iran, especially through the CIA and 
U.S. military’s ties to SAVAK and the 
Iranian military. And it is on these two 
sectors, not a civilian mass party that 
the Shah’s power rests. 

The present political crisis in Iran is 
gaining momentum. The crisis in Iran’s 
leadership is not only the main feature 
of the ruling class, it is also the main 
characteristic of the opposition. But 
political observers point out that the 
economic crisis in the coming years will 
further spur on the potential for a 
revolutionary overthrow of the regime. 
The recent riots in Iran already show 
that there is a substantial, if relatively 
disorganized, popular hostility to the 
regime among those sections of the 
population that have not benefitted 
from the oil boom. What has not 
emerged so far is a program of con- 
scious, long-term political strategy that 
will outline the steps to be taken to 
dismantle the apparatus of the ruling 
class in Iran and make it possible for 
the underprivileged majority to gain 
power. p 


Middle East: President 
Carter Proposes U.S. Troops 
in Sinai and West Bank 


NEW YORK (LNS)— An American 
base in the Sinai peninsula? U.S. 
troops on the West Bank? These were 
two of the proposals, among others, 
that President Carter carried with him 
for discussion at a Camp David sum- 
mit Sept. 6. 

Both proposals, though highly con- 
troversial, have been in the offing for 
some time. At this very moment, for 
example, the U.S. is performing a 
quasi-military and intelligence function 
in the Sinai as a result of the second 
disengagement agreement of 1975. The 
Sinai Field Mission (SFM), established 
in western Sinai under U.S. auspices, 
uses an elaborate electronic battlefield 
to monitor all land and air movements 
by Israel and Egypt. Much of the elec- 
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tronic technology in Sinai today was 
originally developed for use along the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in Vietnam. 

Although Congress stipulated that 
no U.S. intelligence or military person- 
nel would be allowed in Sinai, govern- 
ment reports have shown that most of 
the U.S. technicians were trained, and 
some may still be employed, by the 
Department of Defense and U.S. in- 
telligence agencies. The U.S. con- 
tracted with two U.S. -based firms, 
E-Systems and the Mitre corporation, 
to set up and run the U.S. warning sta- 
tions. Both corporations have for years 
supplied the CIA and National Securi- 
ty Agency (NSA) with sophisticated 
communications equipment and elec- 
tronic warfare technology. 

But U.S. military involvement does 
not stop here. Of the eight strategic 
Israeli air bases in Sinai, which enable 
Israel to launch aggressive air attacks 
deep into Arab territory, the U.S. has 
been secretly using the Etzion air base 
at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba for 
long-range surveillance flights over the 
entire Red Sea area and parts of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

The U.S. considers this air base 
“vital” for ensuring U.S. economic 
and military interests in the region. 
“Consequently the future of Etzion in 
the event of any Israeli agreement with 
Egypt to abandon Sinai has become a 
military problem of global implica- 
tions,” writes New York Times 
military specialist Drew Middleton. 

Over the past year, arguments have 
been offered on the op-ed pages of just 
about every leading newspaper in the 
U.S. for building a U.S. base in the 
middle of Sinai. Take an op-ed in the 
Washington Post, for example: “An 
American presence in the Sinai, with 
the possibility of direct access across 
the 10-mile wide Gulf of Aqaba would 
provide an important deterrent to an 
internal or external threat against 
Saudi Arabia (or Jordan) and thus pro- 
vide stability to the present pro- 
Western regimes.” It could also, in 
turn, lead to direct American involve- 
ment in any future hostilities. 

As for U.S. troops on the West 
Bank, this notion too has already cir- 
culated widely, especially in Israel. The 
argument goes that the U.S. role in the 
Sinai should serve as a model for other 
“hot spots.” As one Israeli official put 
it in a Government Accounting Office 
report (GAO), “the Sinai Field Mis- 
sion could serve as a model for use in 
other Mideast trouble spots, such as 
the Golan Heights and the West 
Bank.” But even with a U.S. military 
presence in these territories, it is highly 
improbable that Israel will withdraw. 
For all of these territories have been in- 
corporated into Israel’s expansionist 
designs for greater economic, military 
and political power. 

Placing U.S. troops on the 
Palestinian-populated West Bank 
would, of course, present thorny 
political obstacles. For one, according 
to Hassan Rahman, PLO deputy 
observer to the UN, “the Palestinian 
people reject any form of a U.S. 
presence on our territory. 


“We do not want to exchange one 
form of colonial-military occupation 
for another,” he added. “We are wag- 
ing a struggle for the total and com- 
plete independence of our people on 
our national soil. ’ ’ □ 


Independistas Present Case for 
Puerto Rican Freedom as UN 
Holds Decolonization Hearings 


NEW YORK (LNS)— UN decol- 
inization hearings on the status 
of Puerto Rico come up like 
clockwork. Since 1975, there have been 
three. And in each of the three the 
committee, under U.S. pressure, has 
postponed recognition of Puerto 
Rico’s right to self determination pen- 
ding “further study.” In late August 
and early September, the 24-nation 
special committee on decolonization 
is meeting once again to consider the 
“question of Puerto Rico.” 

In public debate and at the hearings, 
three camps have outlined their plans 
for Puerto Rico: that it remain a com- 
monwealth, become annexed by the 
United States as the 51st state, or 
become an independent, free republic. 

Pro-commonwealth groups insist 
that Puerto Rico’s present status has 
more than adequately benefitted peo- 
ple on this Caribbean island 1000 miles 
southeast of Miami. Pro-statehood 
groups, encouraged by Governor 
Carlos Romero-Barcelo, claim that 
pro-independence groups are soundly 
defeated during elections, and that 
statehood would grant Puerto Rico all 
the economic and political rights now 
allegedly enjoyed by the states. But it 
has been pro-independence groups 
which have been most vocal in explain- 
ing what continued commonwealth 
status or annexation would mean. 

Historical Basis 
for Independence 

The idea that Puerto Rico’s status 
was freely chosen is a common myth in 
the United States, say independence 
advocates. The U.S. Army invaded the 
Caribbean island in 1898 during the 
Spanish-American War and trans- 
formed it from a Spanish to an 
American possession. Since then, the 
U.S. Congress and large business in- 
terests have controlled Puerto Rico’s 
trade with other countries, determined 
its tariffs, money systems, postal ser- 
vice, labor relations, migration pat- 
terns and defense. 

It is with good reason that the U.S. 
has been interested in Puerto Rico’s in- 
ternal operations: Studies completed 
more than 20 years ago proved that the 
island is a mineral treasure chest con- 
taining copper, gold, nickel and silver. 
Two American-based companies, Ken- 
necott and AM AX, eager to dive into 
that chest, have been negotiating with 
the commonwealth government to 
begin mining operations and have been 
thwarted only by pressure from en- 
vironmental and independence groups. 


Mobil and Exxon are also enthused 
about the island’s natural gas and oil 
resources. Mobil’s proposal, for exam- 
ple, promises Puerto Rico 50 percent 
of its earnings; OPEC countries receive 
over 75 percent of the revenues from 
oil extracted from their lands. 

Meanwhile, residents already suffer 
the chemical pollution produced by 
abundant petrochemical, petroleum 
and pharmaceutical plants and a scarce 
anti-pollution legislation. Indeed, it is 
estimated that by the year 2000 when a 
superport is scheduled for construc- 
tion, U.S. corporations and the U.S. 
military would directly occupy over 30 
percent of the land. 

Independistas point out that the 
multinationals’ plunder of the island 
began in earnest in the 50’ s, when 
“Operation Bootstrap,” a U.S. 
“general development plan” for Puer- 
to Rico, offered up to a 100 percent tax 
exemption for foreign companies 
operating on the island. 

Monopolization and expansion of 
the sugar industry began in the early 
part of this century, causing farming 
for domestic consumption to all but 
disappear. Puerto Ricans began 
migrating en masse to the U.S., where 
one million of the Puerto Rican people 
now live or work in northeastern urban 
and farming centers. Here they became 
an easy mark for labor and housing ex- 
ploitation, since the capital-intensive 
economy, extremely high prices, wages 
under $2 an hour and 30 percent 
unemployment on the island offer few 
skills or economic opportunity. 

Safeguarding U.S. Investments 

Corporations are not the only 
beneficiaries of Puerto Rico’s com- 
monwealth status. Its Caribbean loca- 
tion makes the island a strategic 
military base where the 82nd Airborne 
conducts yearly maneuvers, the Green 
Berets trains in counter-insurgency 
methods, and four government 
establishments churn out nuclear 
weapons. 

So heavy is the U.S. military 
presence on the island that Eneida Vaz- 
quez, president of the Puerto Rico 
Peace Council told the UN 
decolonization commission, “[The 
military] presence has had a 
devastating effect on the island. It is a 
demonstration of the oppressive 
military apparatus of the United 
States. The same navy which invaded 
Puerto Rico in 1898,” she stressed, “is 
now bombarding Puerto Rican ter- 
ritory and expropriating the people’s 
land.” 

The U.S. and the interests on the 
island supporting it, have been serious 
about safeguarding its investments and 
silencing the independence movement. 
Recently two young independistas were 
killed, and one police informant in- 
jured, in a shoot-out reportedly staged- 
by the Puerto Rican police. “A police 
state,” Vazquez told the commission, 
“has been created to eliminate the ad- 
vocates of the Puerto Rican in- 
dependence.” 
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TOP LEFT: Two hundred people, mostly women, 

demonstrating outside the gates of Bedford 
Hills Women's Prison, a state prison outside 
New York City. The protest was organized 
in support of a long season of activity by 
women inside, including a one-day strike on 
July 10 in which 350 out of 450 prisoners 
participated. Photo taken August 27, 1978. 
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